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placed in the key commands, and if the King himself had led
his soldiers to battle, it is probable that a most fierce and
bloody event would have followed. But Churchill's deser-
tion, followed as it was by that of his own relations and closest
servants, broke the King's spirit. When he saw that he
could not even keep the Churchill who had been till now his
intimate, faithful servant for nearly a quarter of a century,
he despaired. He collapsed morally, and from that moment
thought only of sending his wife and child to France and fol-
lowing them as soon as possible. It is this fact, and the per-
sonal elements that entered into it, that have made Churchill's
desertion of James at Salisbury, although compulsory and in-
evitable, the most poignant and challengeable action of his life.
And now revolt broke out all over the country. Danby
was in arms in Yorkshire; Devonshire in Derby; Delamere
in Cheshire. Lord Bath delivered Plymouth to William.
Byng, a Rear-Admiral representing the captains under Dart-
mouth's command, arrived at his headquarters to inform
him that the fleet and Portsmouth were at his disposal. City
after city rose in rebellion. There was an eager rush of
notabilities to greet the rising sun. By one universal, spon-
taneous convulsion the English nation repudiated James.
It was high time for the wives to do their part. Anne
and Sarah had no mind to await the return of the indignant
King. James sent orders to search both Churchill's houses,
and to arrest Sarah. The Princess prevailed upon the Queen
to delay the execution of this last order till the morning,
and in the night the two women fled from the Cockpit.
There are two theories upon this reasonable step : the first
natural panic, and the second long-prepared design. Sarah
in her account represents the Princess in a state of terror.
She would rather " jump out of the window than face her
father." Under her orders Sarah therefore made the best
arrangements possible for immediate flight. " All was un-
concerted." But this is not convincing. Anne knew that she
herself was in no personal danger; her fears were for her
beloved Mrs Freeman, who would certainly have borne the
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